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ABSTRACT 

• The purpose this manual is to assist the reading 
tcadhor tovard a fuller understanding of the processes and procedure^ 
applicable to the teaching of reading using social studies and 
aciondo aaterlals in tli? skills lab. For each of , the twa subject 
aijoaot the aanual provides an overviewr a list o£ teaching techniques 
for tbo various reading skills, and dodel lessons. An appendix 
in^^leates reading materials (with level) suitabO^e for both subjects, 
and a brief bibliography lists references useful to teachers in 
organisfing and. Integrating basic skills, practices with content area 
approachos. (JM) \. 
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i . TEACHING READING SKILLS THRQUGH SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE MATERIALS 

I. INTRODUCTION : \ 

; The purpose of this manual is to assisjt th© reading 

\ teacher toward a fuller understanding of the processes'^ 

\ and procedures applicable to the teaching of reading using ^ 

social studies and scieJticeXmaterials in the skills lab.. The 
thrust . of this work igr.not nirected toward content area \ 
, specialists but toward raadrng teachers and what they can 
do to equip their students^ tOL deal with social studies 
\ and science concepts and materials. ^ 

More and more 6i us are, recognizing the need «to in- 
tegrate some of the special skills of social studies lund. 
science reading7 as well as some actual content reading . 
experiences, into the lab setting. Beypnd this, perhaps . ^ 
some of the successes achieved in the labs can be used^ 
to motivate disabled readers who have psychologically, tf 
not physically, resigned from those subject classes in " 
which they found themselves unable to cope with essential 
materials and concepts. -The successes achieved by st|i- 
dents in mastering the basic reading skills taught in| the 
labs can be directed toward the teaching of specific pon- ' r\ 
t^nt area skills to supplement the basic reading skills 
. , ^diet. \ ~ ' 

Fortunately, reading labs are already equipped. with 
some materials that can be utilized in/ content area learn- 
' ^ ing. Most reading teachers will need ^suggestions and <j[i- 

rection in vtheir -attempts at integrating content area . 
reading into the individualized programs ol students in ' 
' " ^eed of ^is specific kind of help. . 

We -are, of course, not unaware that content area 
reading extends far beyond the two fields of science and 
social studies. This manual, however, is only a first 
tentative step towa^rd meeting the broad content area 
needs of disabled readers. ^ V 

It is our hope that the approaches presented in this 
manual will prove helpful and constructive to reading ! 
teachers first venturing intg science and social studies * ^ 
skills and reaciing experiences with their students. The 
final section of this manual is devoted to references 
that teachers may f ind^ useful in organizing and inte- \ 
grating their basic skills practices with needed content--^ 
area approaches.^ ° ^ , . 
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II . \ TEACHING READING SKILLS THROUGH SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
. . READING LAB~ ^ \ ' ~ / 

•A. OVERVIEW: ' ' ^ 



The ability to read social studies materials at 
any level requires a mix of skills that depend upon 
adequate concept development, the understanding of 
many abstract terms, and an ability to perceive the 
organization the author has imposed upon his material. 
Ther^e are two major ways iri which the teacher in the 
reading. lab can help the poor reader gain confidence 
in dealing with social studies. First, the teacher 
provides general opportunities to fill in background 
deficiencies and improve concept development by mak- • 
ing available many different' high- interest materials* 
Such materia^ls include easy-reading encyclopedias, 
newspapers, "current magazines, copies of tejjtbooks 
used in the social studies opom, parallel multi-level 
texts, audio-tapes, and maps, globes, p.tlases etc. 
These materials can be used for on-the-spot clari- 
fication of a term or concept or can be assigned to 
students in need of such help on an individual basis 
for background purposes. 

In addition to this general thrust, the lab „ 
teacher may prove invaluable in teaching and rein- 
forcing jthe specific skills^ required for the reading 
of social studies to any student who indicates a 
ne^d for such assistance. Among these skills are: 

1. Specialized Vocabulary fievelojpment 

• 2. Comprehension Skills': Besides the more gener- 
al comprehension skills such as distinguishing 
between main \dea, apd details and drawing con- 
clusions, the. following are peculiar to social 
studies: ' 

a. Cause and Effect Pattern 

* b. Compa:rison and Contrast Pattern 

c. Sequential Events Pattern , ^ 

d. Fact vs. Opinion Pattern 

e. Graphic Patterns 

3. Study Sjkills 

a'. Developing purposes for reading 

b. Using the textbook - table o^f contents, 
I index ,\ etc. 

c. Organizing information r listening comp 
rehension 

d. ) Note-taking * ^ 

e. Developing flexibility .in reading rate 
skimming and scanning 



SOCIAL STUDIES (Continued) 
B. TECHNIQUES ; 



The small group lesson^ is an effective technique 
for teaching and reinforcing the abpve skills. Group 
interaction helps the student clarify social studies 
terms that relate to ab&tract concepts outside his ex- 
perience and, sometimes, his conscious interests. 
With the aid of paraprbfessionals in the lab to •help 
individual stCidents, ;teachers can devote some of their 
tlme*economically and .effectively to •short fifteen min- ; 
ute lessons for three to five students with similar 
skill needs. Occasionally^ several students from the 
same social studies class are programmed/ into tl^e same 
reading lab. This is a desirable situation since it 
allows the teacher not only to utilize one common text 
but to gear skills lessons to actual assignments, test 
piteparatlon, book Reports, projects etc. Teachers' ef- 
fectiveness would be maximized If they were to' become 
familiar with the sequencing of con^tent in at least 
the twoyrequired social studies courses in the high 
school curriculum, American History and Economics. 
Choice of lab materials can then be made to parall^el 
and support social studies instruction. Reinforcement 
of the reading skills needed in the social studies is' 
best carried on through the use of exiis^ting multi-level, 
self-pacing materials and the student ' s>Qwn text. Full 
utilization^ of lab materials requii-es tljeN^acher to 
creatively re- think existing kits and workbooks etcV 
in terms of social studies. A primary material, hope- 
fully ,v wouldVbe tbe' student ' s own teict to encourage the 
direct transfer of reading skills to socidl studies 
content class\ 

Once the V^iH has been taught (see sample small 
group lessons), techniques such as the following can 
be used to reinforce the various skills. 

1. VOCABULARY : 

Vocabulary development is an ongoing 
activity in the reading lab* and ici perceived as 
constantly affecting comprehension where the under- 
standing of key words is essential to meaning. The 
primary stratefi;ies for developing vocabulary in the 
social studies ^re through contes^t, structure, and 
game^like activities. ^ 



a.. CONTEXT : Using context clue^s is the ability to* \ 
apply all available information in surrounding \ 
material to di«c^n the meaning of an unfamiliar 
. woird or to arrive at a new meaning for a faimiliar 
word. Context is a major ^tool fo?? .vocabulary ex- 
pans|.oi\. Reading teachers, then, must. give con- 
siderable practice in detecting major context clue^. 
Among such clu^s aVe: direct explanation^ usually 
- synonyms or antonyms, and explanation through ex- ' 
ample. 

-3- . . 



SOCIAL STUDIES < continued) 



I 



(See "Contextual Clues tol Vocabulary Ueanings'l iri 
Small Group Lessons In Cqmprehens'lon listed in the 
appended bibliography. 



Any of the EDL Social Studies Kit selections 
(CC, DD, or EE) illustrajbe pre-teaching of key 
vocabulary word« in context before going into the 
\stpry itself. Words choisen for jprerteaching are 
genepally the concept-carrying words and time spent 
on clarifying them in small groups is time^well 
spent. / 

More advanced prac/tice with context clues can 
be found in Tactics in Reading/A , pp. 7-28. Here 
contexts longer than the sentence are explored and 
the "educated guess" is encouraged. ^ ^ 

STRUCTURE :- If reading Is a meaning-centered tasK^ 
then what is read must make sense. However, the 
reader bf social^ studies ±^ often stymied In using 
context to arrive at meaning. The sheer overlog,d 
of ne^ words may be such that the reader literally 
does Aot have enough clues from cpntext alone to 
make sense out of a passage. Fortunately^ clues ^ 
from istructure - roots, prefixes, and suffixes - 
can provide valuable additional clues. A common 
core of affixes exists in sbcial studies and once 
learned can be of real value in vocabulary growth. 
Commonly used PREFIXES are: 

poly- mis- , 

demo- -pro- 

bi- mono- ■ . . 

anti- auto- 




r 



SUFFIXES frequently used are: 



-crat 
-logy 



-sophy 
-gamy 



A student can devel,op a mental set for affix re- 
cognition through the use of games such as Concentra- 
tion or Affix Bingo, or Pasaw6rd. However, a wdrd 
of caution °is in order. Affixes taught should 
limited to either those with a single meaning, such 
as "circum," or with a restricted meaning such a6 "de" 
meaning "of", "from," but also "down" as in "decj.ine." 
Avoid prefixes with so many multiple i^^anings thit con- 
fusion will result. Reinforcemejit of'*&tructure might 
be through HIGH VISIBILITY methods. On© such tech- 
nique-, is to display word trees (word families) In the 
lab. 
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> SOCIAL STUDIES (continued) 



S^g^ 

Roots and 
logical se 



ajifl 



ested practice: Tactics/B, pp. 27-37. 
xes used to build words for an archaeo- 
lon. ' - 



leict 

\ " ■ . .. 

GAME- LIKE ACTIVITIES with words can be fun while re- 
Inforclngl jSuccess With Words provides numerous ex- 
amples of ; su^ch exercises Involving social studies vo- 
cabulary.! dae such reinforcement is the- Word Puzzle 
where a definition is given and the student must re- 
call the /appropriate word. Reading skills involved, 
besides :jfecail, are vlsualizatlod.of the pairts of the 
correct Spelling, of the word. This technique is es- 
pecially/ helf ful in " fixing" abstract tqrms Common to 
social, studies. 



Cajegori 



2. 



zing word& helps students to genetallze 

and dev/elop al sense of organization* Activities 
whejre students are required to place a word under a 
correct heading (ex., Agriculture, Governme%t , and 
Trade) are useful in concept development and in re- 
lating main ideas and details. 

Wnrd recc^gnltlQii techniques losing seaitence exercises 
with /frequently confused sociai studies words help in 
clarifying mekning differences between both similar 
spellings (''countj^y^' vs. "county") 03c between totally 
different words such as "pioneer" and "migrant" with 
somewhat similar or oppc^site meanings. 

COMPREHENSION : 1 ' ^^t. ^ 

— Only as a student understands the concept 

which 1^ labeled by a word is the student abl? to think 
about social studies ideas (see bibliography , Shepherd, 



p. 190)4 Concept 
grount;^ experience 



is able to handle 
"tielp in. perceivin 



development depends upon direct back- 
er simulated. exposure to ideas through 



multi-m0dia,discU3sion etc. However, even when the. reader 



the text conceptually, he often needs 

xic-Lt. i-w* p certain organisational patterns that / 

aid in ^reading ne£v material with ease and understanding, 



Several of these patterns are discussed below 



CAUSE AND EFFECT PATTERN; : Although this qrganlza- 
tional pattern occfurs in othet $ubject fieuds, it 

ighest frequency iA social studies. 
vent in history connies about as the re- 
sult of somejcause or causes and results in felt or 
seen effects. Since the^ cause and effect pattern is 
such a commdn one, direct pr^ictlce must be provided 
in the Jab With both the student's text and with ex- 
ercises - especially where the effect appears first 
in the paragraph,' section or chapter and the causes 
follow ( see bibliography, Smith, p. 11). The fol- 
lowing are siuggested exercises: * 
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SOCIAL STUDIES (continued) 



/ ' -^- Be a Better Reader^f Book C has an ihteresting 
article on the .."Problepis oif India" (pp. 106-^09) where 
the student must write in his own Words the Cause or 
'effect when its opposite is given. Writiiig the answer 
. forces, the student' to organize his thoughts and siun- 

\ marize them. ' ' ' « ' 

T—f Tactics in? Reading/ A (pp. 113^134) devotes a 
'section/ to relatioiiships'where time order (sequencing) 
and caii[se--ef feet are examined jpintlj;^ in increasingly I 
V difficult matelrial. Although not all the exercises^ 
V are specifically social studies oriented, the final 
activi/ty is. . \ ■ ■ 



- — Easier material can be found in GO Reading in 
the content Area (6). An example would be the article 
on immigration, "They Came to America", which inter- ^ 
relates cause and effect with time sequence and the 
use of the timeline. \ 

"The -Growth of Cities" in Critical Reading 

and Listening Study Guide (Set E, pp. 25-2!8) uses the 
cause and effect pattern as a comprehension Qheck. 

. Note: Materials do not always indicate that the"* 
content is social studies or that a particular pat- 
tern is ?being taught. The teacher must ferret out 
much of this information, . ^ - 

b. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST PATTERN : "This pattern is 
most fre'quently encountered in a discussion of such' 
coordinate and similar- topics as: differences in * 
theories of government, policies of different leaders; 
physical features, produeJ;s or industries of differ-^ 
ent countries; the past and present condition of 
peoples in certain countries, and so on," (Smith, p. 11) 
Suggested, matterials are : 
• * . • ' • 

"Problems of India," Be a Better Reader, Bk.C , 

previously cited as an exerclse-for development of 
cause and effect might "also be used .to develop the 
sense of comparison and contrast - the old and the new 
India. The same social studies selection can be uti- 
lized, then, to reinforce several different slcills. 
However, the teacher should focus on only one sjcill 
at a time so that, the assignment does no,t become Ttoo 
difusev • • ^ 
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• "Xlje Stio^'y of Sweets," ( EDL Social Studies ^ 

Kit. CC-7 ) could be used as a group lesson for poorer 
readers. EDL always provides two practices on a skill. 

. ' ■ ■ -6- , ' \ ' ' ■ . * 



SOCIAL STUPI^ES (continued) ' ' . 

The first one^ i^elates to the story and the second one 
is self-contained with its own reading passage. ' Th4l 
^ latter exercise could be used to teach the process 

4» 'and to set a purpose for reading the sele<jtion itself. 

/ ^ ' ■ ' •■ ' *■ 

c. FACT AND OPINION PATTERN : (espefcially the pro|)aganda 
.pattern) Although fact vs^ opijiion can effectively 
»be taught by using the news article vs. the editorial 
in .the daily paper, the skill can aJ.so be pr^.cticed , 
through critical reading selections. Some materials 
that give students practipe in detecting authors who 
wish to convince readers of a point of view are: 

-—For better readers Tactica in Readifrg/B has 
t:. ■ a well-developed section on Judgments (pp. 119-140) 

in which several aspects of logical thinking - be- 
sides Pact and Opinion -^i^are expldrea. Some of the§e 
topics are: - 

Jumping , to Conclusions - personal motives 
RecoguS^zing Stereotypes ^ 
Valid Opinions 

Making Judgments - combining facts and 

opinions 

. "The Aztecs of Me.xico" ( EDL S." S. Kit . EE-l)^ 

includes exerci$es on verifying statements which re- 
s to the f a(3tt/opinion skill in which the student 
etermines by 'actual prodf when statements are J; rue, 
Ise or not given ^ Here, agalln,* the teacher is 
rted to the fact th'at the skill' is aot listed as 
(t/opinioit but does serve to reinforce, that skilly*. 

IC PATTERNS : The ability to read and interpret^ 
graphs, charts, pictures, cartoons/ and maps is a, 
valuable supplemental , aid in obtaining information 
from -^e prixrfeed page. In social studies, especially, 
relationships are often conceptualized in graphic 
form. The process itself might -be seen as /6ne of , ^ 
moving bkck and forth between print and symbol ai/d 
integrating the information obtained from each. - ^ 




le infori 
unning/ 1--^ 



! On a beginning/ level this /often involves tetetch- 
irig that captions imder pictu^s are not part of' /the 
.^.-^"''"'"-^xt . Especially yhen the ifr^h or picture appears 
in the middle bf the page, the poor reader often/ 
misses 'the change-in-] 
into the 4:ext with 



•in-print cuer^nd r^ads ^he cap/tion 
I resultant c^nfusipix. 



• Often a picture is presented without cal'lipgr^t- 
tentXMon to details and implications. A wealth ofj±n- 
formatlpn cai^ be obtained from interesting pictures 
in sbcial--s^^ reading teachers should inr- 

creS.pe their efforts to ^engltize students to xhe ^ 



SCXilAL STUDIES (continued) ft- ' 

. . ■ ' • -- ■ 'i- 

usefulness of pictures "giving them much practice ih 
"reading" pictures^mi more sophist ica,ted cartoons. 
CSmith, P. 11) ^ , 



4 Interpreting tables , charts , and graphs y which 
appear with frequency in economics, requires prac- 
tical^ with the different formats so that the poor^ 
reader is not fearful of attacking something that 
looks mpr^complicated than it is. Besides -teaqhing 
the graphicx'pattfern with the^actual ^graphSi charts 
etcT as they^ appeal* in the text, and^ when thq stu- • 
dent indicates he needs help with the skill, tjje fol- 
lowing reinforcing activit:^^e-^Ai^ suggested: 

— - Basic Reading. jSki lis aCgection on uses 
of 'different types p? graphs (bar vb^. circle plus 
charts^ maps etc. \>- ' 

MAP ANP GLOBE SKILLS : The* reading of maps, globes, \ 
and ati^Uses is the ibost highly specialized kind of 
readipg in the sociai studies. Ski^lls sucji las re- 
cognizing y^nd interpreting symbols for riversr, - 
mountains/ * lakes, boundary lines, ,^scale of miles*, 
color keye,' meridians etc. are required. Rj&lation- 
^, shipp between data presented on maps must be dis^ 

cern^d and inferences and logical conclusions drawn 
from the. data. Suggei^-^ed procedures might include 
the following: ' ^ * ^1 

. ;---A lesson on using the subwaiy map to get to 
and from various locations in the city. 

— -Introdicingf the SRA Map and Globe Skills . kit 
Allow interested ^students to work in pairs and pro- « 
^ ceed sequentially through the material^ ^ Some poor- 
ly motivated readers, who ai*^ visually oriented, 
canr tolerate reading' if it is in small doses ^nd.is 
spen only as an adjunct to something they like bet- 
ter - in this cai^ working with maps orjhandling 
globdfe. * ^ 

■ % * . , 

^- ' Display one c?r two topical questions for use 

with the wall map or globe and change questions reg- 
^ ^ , ularly. . Encourage "hanSs c^'^. 

3. STUDY SltlLLS ^ / ^ — 

"Tfcie study 'skills are ttiose which enable 
the student to attack a reading assignment in accord-' 
ance with a stated J)urpose, to' locate information, and 
to determine the s:£ructure of thougnt of the author." 
(S^j)herd, p. 191)\ Only two of thfe study skillls will be 
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examined here. They are the use of the textbook and 
developing flexibility In reading rate. 

• • * . * 

a. USE OF THE TEXTBOOK : Students who flounder -in sub- 

. Ject classes are often in awe of their text. These 
students need some textbook survival skills , In 
social studies this is particularly true because of 
the sheer. quantity of expository reading required. 

'At the beginning of the term the lab teacher 
can help the student get off to a good start in 
his social studies class by discussing with him 
the overview of the text obtained from the table 
of contents and giving practice in locating inf 
formation both from it and from the index, Also^, 
a look at the fifst chapter or unit of tb^^^^Btrdk^ 
will expose the student to the technicjue of sur- 
veying or previewing units for information. ^ ^ ' > 

FoV praptice excersises for poor readers see / 
Dexter and Westbrook*s New Series (A-E): 

• 

Using the Index r 

Using the Table of Gontents ; . 

On a higher level, BABR, 8k,I has a Table, of 
Content exercise; pp. 82**83, irf conneption with a 
supposed article on progress in, transpdttatlon. - 

b . DEVELOPING FLEXIBILITY IN READING RATE t The concept 
that all reading need NOT be careful reading and 
that there are times when it is important NOT to 

' read everything is a new and frightening idea to 
the poor reader. Yet this ability to be selective 
about what is read and NOT readybecotaeS increas-: 
ingly important as the student moves up through the 
grades. Nowhere is this^ more apparent than in the 
social ^Studies where the' number of pages assigned 
to be read in a homework can be 'oveifwhelming. Skim- 
ming, and scanning (actually very rapid skimraing> are 
two skills whiqh the student should develop to haur 
die heavy reading or research assignments. 

Skimming is used in the overview or preview of 
a selection to get the general content. All dii^ect- 
• eiL reading assignments in the social studies ipat'- 



e^als in the lab ( EDL y CRL etb i^-j)^ use the previewing 
techniquo .where the reader sitim^^^ through a sel- 
ection, noting only titles of sSetions, captions un- 
der graphs, pictures etc.i and reads only the 
f irst two or threie 'paragraphs and the f inal , summary 
to grasp J^he maiii idea.^^^ ^ ^ • 
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If the preview technique is to lead Into careful 
reading then the student must shift goars In his^ rate 
of reading. . He should also be helped In setting a pur- 
pd@e for reading by formulating questions from the topi-; 
cal headings.. Moreover, it is ext;remeiy important that 
the teacher emphasize the amount of Information the stu- 
dent has obtained through the previ^w^lono which, with 
the knowledge he brings to the text from experience^ re- 
sults in u mucl^ higher entry level into the text than if 
he had plunged in "cold". 

* Scanning, or very rapid skinning, Vis another way of 
leading students away, from word by word reading. Often 
the student needs tp use a text or reference book to 
search'^out a/slngle fact, the answer to a single ques- 
tion or on^ astject of a topic. High speedyScanning lo- 
cates the item, quickly thus ^saving the student valuable 
time.' ^ ' - * 



A suggpested scanning lesson , would utilize a 'page 
from a social studies text containing many factual de-* 
tails suQ^i RS dates I proper names, plapes or numbers. 
The tpach^r prepares a series of questions* ntimbers the 
iines ot thQ selection for easy reference, and^ gives 
small group practice in rapidly locating required infor- 
mation. 



Reinforcing activities ban be found in the chap- 
ter entitled' "Streamlined Reading." ( Advanced Skills in 
Reuding I , pp. 93-104). Use of lists, charts, schedules, 
indexes, table 6t contents etc. proved* many short ajnd 
varied scanning exercises; (Note use of the general Iterm 
skimming fpr what is here termed scanning). . 

-Newspaper ^reading provides many opportunities 

for both skimming and scannings. Shepherd (p^l96) gives 
the following plan of attadK »ln reading the newspaper. 



1, 
2\ 




Skim all headlines on therfront page. 

Sk4.m throMgh eintire paper. Make rriental • • 

notes of what/is to be read in more detail 

later., \ . , ^ ' .' . ^ 

Read the ^ews stories on the fron^t pa^e. ^ 

Sometimes the firs^ one or tyb paragraphs 

of an' article will suffice, 

Bead widely /^throughout the papex. Select 

the most intefestiijg articles. . ^ 
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C. MODEL TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR SOCIAL 'STUDIES IN THE READINGJi^g 

I LESSON " SOCIAL STUDIES : Distinguish Fact from Opinion , 

MQtivatjLon : , ^ . ' 

uoe cartoons >^hown on page .134 of Tactics In Reading B 
(Scotft, Poresman and Company, 1973). • 
•*I road in the papers that ../ " 

MI heard on T.V. l^st night , that * ■ ■ 

^*My teacher said that >. .J. . . . ^ . f ■ , 

. "A book I*m reading stalfces that ' ^ ^ 

Each of the above statements Is the beginning of a statement of 
A)fact, B)oplnlon, C)both, D)nelther ^ / ' 

(Aok. the class to decide; poll the results and list thenf on the 
board). ^ » > _ . • 

What is the difference between a ifact and an opinion? 

(elicit responses) | * . 

How would ycfu change each of the ckrtoons to a sjtatement of 
fact? • ' ' ' . ' 

1. 'It's a fact* that the dancing teacher hais said th&t dancing ^ 

is the best means oS self-expression. ^ • 

2. The truth is that the teenager in our household believes 
that adi:^lts are ha'rd to get along with. \ 

3. Everybody in our science class knows that a sky lab was' 
« ^ launched by the U.S.-<;m May- 14, 1973; 

,4, Yoii saw that the mayor of Cleveland was* elected for another 
term. ^ - , "T^ \ 

Each of the at/ove statements can- be proven by asking the 
appropriate people/ . ' ■ 

Development: * I 

The people who write social science material use both fact and • 
opinion in their writing. Although two writers use the same y' 
facts, their opinions can make ydu think /very differently a- 
bout the facts. For example: ' ' \ 

Writer #1 - , . \ ^ _ . • \ ^ 

.The, Middle Eajst onie of the poorest .rpglohs of the 
wor]4.' it is poor in resources, in' industry, water, and 
farmlands. We woiild expect %he people to' be very poor, 
since, most of the* depend on farming^ to make^ a living. ^ 

• Writer #2 - ^ V ^ 

Most of the' people living in the Middle .East are A V, 
farmers, 1 There are many, people^ but the land-^has llfttle'- 
to ^iye them. There is not rtuch^indugt'ry and the region 
has few resources, water, and farmlands. 



, - . Which writer is giving" an opinion? Which writer allows 

• ' the reader to judge for himself? Do botb-%riters present 

' the facets? What words indicate that the writer is ex- 

pressing an opinion? * " . • • 

ERIC , ' • ■ ■ ' ■ - 



LESSOR > SOCIAL S' 



(continued) 



Several questions should be asked about the writer 6f any - 
article. Who Is he? Do you know anything about bl3 back-* 
ground? What experl6nclfs have led him to form his bpln-- 
Ions? Is he only giving one side of an issue?. 1 

The following are two accounts of the Russian Ravolution tOf 1917, 
As you read, try to figure put who the author was and what his 
point of vieyf might be* , ' 1 - 

I. Durifig 1917^, a revolution took, place in Russia. The working 
/people overthrew -the czar / a Russian King, The czar\and his 
family were killed./ ' Everyone longed foi:: freedom. They had 
never had it uadex the czar. d 

1 Under l^he slogan,; "All power, to the Soviets," a new govern- 
ment was *f ormed. It was a dictatorship of the people. At 
last the people hadt^ their own government. All land was ^ 
owned by >^be government . Since the' govefrnmeUt was. the peo- 
ple, the people gwned all the land. . 
The government alpo took over th^ banks, factories,' mines 
and stores. ^ . r ^ ' <^ 

The people then owned everything. • . 

The Communist parfV was tlie^ise leader of ^be working peo- 
ple. It led the people along the right path. It led tSem . 
to liberty and a classless life. The Revolution was a peo- 
ple's re^yolution. ' It threw out those who would make 
• of the workers. I^ establlshe^^c^'the dicataorghip of/ 
pie. ' ' / 

The Revolu1:ion brought a new^l/ife to ^11 mankind, 
brought them the victory of communism. / ^ 

II. » In 19X7 fhe Russians revdl^ed agfldnst their czar. 

^nunists cruelly killed the czar ^and. his fjamily^*.'^ The Russians , 
hoped to win freedom. - . 

Mos.t of them hoped that the Russian Revolution would make 
their 14 yes better. The Russian peasants hoped *t6 4ivlde ^ 
the land £(mong them&elves.' The worker^ wanted "bet.ter wages. 
They wanted their living conditions iipproved. 
After the hlbody revplution, a new government was set up. It 
/ Was a goyernmenfr^controllecl by CommunliBts. . It took over all 
the property owned by the people. The property became the 
property of^the government. It took over factories, bqjiks 
and 'stores. ' 1 , 

The people did not get what they wanted. .They did not con- , 
trol the government. The government was controlled by the 
Communist party. No one could disagree with the^party. Those 
who tried fo] disagr^j^were put in Jail br killed. 
The Revolut^'X)h made the Soviet people slaves of their gov- 
ernment. to6k away/their religion. It took away their 
property/: It tdfok awaV their freedom. 

The fir^1^ was written by a Soviet writer for a Soviet textbook 



\ 



o- 




Thb Com- 



ahd the sec; 
tex 



nd was written by an/American writet for an American 



LESSON 'S6CTkl 



IBS (coatinued) 



List the^actjs*' s1;p.ted^n both accpunls. (List tfie following on 
board as elicited) * . 

1. 'The Russian Revolution took place in 1917 • 

2. The czar and his .faml/ly were kiirejd. 

3. The people ha^ high hopes for the future, 
'A. The government owned everything af^ter the revolution; 
5, The^new go\/erriment was led by the'^Coninunist party. 

Go back and find thesfe facts in each' version. 

Among the opinions Isltttted in the two articles , , 
1. Whictf writer presents the Russian Revolution ud a trafeic 
event in history? » ^ ' / 

jffhich writer bell,evee that Conwianism is the best wayAof life? 
Which w?riter presents the czar as a negative figure? ^/^ 
Which writer presents the new government, as an imp«)vem&nt • 

over the old? ^ " / >' ' 

Which writer tqlls his story by adding his qwn id^fes to the 

jfacts? ' , ^ 



2. 
4. 
5. 



In answering, each \€ the above,' defend your answers. 
•Summary ; • 



'TDifferent writers .can have different ideas about the/ same facts. 
The way the facts are presented influences the way/ 't bey will be 
read and understood. It-is th& reader's job, thefl. ;to study the 
^ material carefully in 6rder to separate the fact jCrdm .the opiiiioti. 
One of the ways this is done is 'by learning abou-u the author. 
What are other ways tp distinguish the facts from. the opinions? 



Other Practice Ideas : 



V 



1. 

.2. 

3. 
4. 



6. 

7. 
8. 



Sources : 



Read a statement from a newspaper, magazinef or textpook. 
Question etudent;s as to whether it Is a- atEtoment of -fact or 
opinion. S"tudents must defend their positions. 
Repea^t the process. . ' / . ' 

Elicit examples of fact an'd opinion from sftudents ddily 
readings. , . , " ^ I • , 

Explain clu\wprds to the students ('Jclairts, believes, thinks, 
considers, said to be, probable, etc.") KllOit other clue ,5 
words which ipight indicate opinion rather- tbaa flict. 
Name some /Items that might express opinion without clue words 
because of their very nature (Advertisements, Editorials, 
.Speeches', etc.) Elicit others. ■ ^ 

Define: a Statement of fact and a stfitement of opinion. (Facts 
pan be prdven by reliable sources) 

Review by p;:esenting statements and asking students to decide 
wtfe the r they are -fact or opinion. 



TCead Better. Learn More Book C (Ginh and Company, 1072) 
Tactics in Reading B (Scott, Toresman, 1973) 



, Prepared by:' BOB PREDER.ICK$ 
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MODEL TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE READING LAB 
II' LESSON - SOCIAL STUDIES ; C^uae and Effect 

Motivation : 

Show following pictures to email group: 

1. Birdcage with door left open and bird 
escaping. - \ . 

2. Child on seesaw, in first panel who rises 
when heavier child gets on. \ 

HaVe pupils verbalize what happened in each two i^anel 
cartoon. What happened? What made it happen?\ 



1. » 



2.,b 





2. b 





Development : ' , * 

1. Look at cartoons 6n p.- 119 of Tactics in Reading/A, 
and complete sentences. Dor p. 120.^ 

n2. What are some words which show cause - effect re- 
lationship? (p. 121) Elicit: 



because 
since 

as a result 



tjieref ore 

consequently 

so 



for this .reason 
then 

the^ reason was; 

V • / 
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- LESSON SOCIAL STUDIES (continued) , 

3. Sometimes a main clause shows the result when the in- 
troductory clause starts with when : 

a) When the weather is very. hot we perspire a lot. 

or ' 

bL If a batted ball is caugfht, the bat;ter is out. 

4. All of the above are clues to the cause - effect re- 
lationship. 

5. H^ve small group do pp. 126-127 of Tactlca In Readlng/A '-. 
Aupllcatlons by Reading Level: - » 

1. For pupils reading below 5.0 us«: 

a) Critical Reading and Listening Guide - Set C. , , 

, "Puerto Rico", C-61, pp. 1-4. 
bl Be a Better Reader . Book A, pp. 110-112. 

2. For pupils reading around 6.0: ' 

a) Read "The Long Trail," pp. 53-54, in GO Reading in 
the Content Area (6). Match pictures on p. ,5S for 
cause and effect. 

b) Read "They Came to America," pp 66-69 in GO (6). 
Do "Think About It," p. 69. 

3. For the advanced reader: 

a) ReJd "The Egyptian Society," in Critical Reading 
and Listening: Study Guide (set F), F43, pp., 9-12. 
Questions 1-5 on p. 12 are cause - effect questions. 
These are difficult'. Find the section in which each 
topic is discussed. Reread these sections to find* 
the causes and effects. Look for the signal words 
already listed. 



Prej)ared by: PAUEETTE DIAMOND 




C. MODEL TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR SdCIAL atCPlES IN THE READING_LAB 

III. LESSON -SOCIAL STUDIES ; Use of Cox^ext isiuefl to Determine 
I ' . Meaning of Words ' < 



Motivation ; 



Discuss with small group the followlnfi? questlo^as; 

a. ) Why do, people move to the city? 

b. ) Why do people move out of the city? 



Procedure: 



1. Distribute "copies of the following^pjt|agraph to the group. 

_ Years ago the pop\t3r«.tlon of our country was largely 
rural . Most people lived Iti. the country or In small towns 
and many of the people were farmers. In the second half 
of the IDth** Century new methods olf manufacturing (making 
things by machine) led to the growth of urban centers, or 
' cities.' Because of the promise of high wages, many people 
migrated to the cities while fewer people remained on 
farms. This wa& one of the chief reasons why the popula- 
tion of the country shlf te^ f rom being rural in the past 
to .urban in the present. 

2. Explain to students that they are going to look for clues 
to^ help them find the meaning of the underlined words and. 
that such clues are called context clues.. • 

3. Bllclt meaning of population . Have students read the sen- 
tence in which the meaning is. found:. "Most people " 

Point out that the meaning of population is not found in 
the same sentence in irhich population appears but in the 
following sentence, ^his context clue^ is inclicated by . 
restatement. ^ - , . - ' 



4. Ask students to" reread the first two sentences of the 
paragraph for thfe meaning of rural . Eijiplaln that the 
clues used here are examples . 

5. Ask students if they can find in the paragraph anotheir 
way to find the definition. One example is: "manufacturing 
(making things by machine)." Call attention to the 
punctuation plue, the Use of pai^entheses to set off the 
meaning. 

6. Ask students to locate another example of a punctuation 
clue. Ex. "....urban centers, or cities." Explain that 
cities is. a synonym and is often set-off from the word it 
explains \r cbmma(S>. - ' 
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LESSON - SOCIAL STUDIES (continued) 



" 7. See if students can deduce the clue to the last word, 

migrated . Let them arrive at the meaning through discus- 
8 ion dnd by referring to the text. Explaiii . that the clue 
.used here is one of contrast (migrated vs remained). 

Application : 

1, For students ..reading at 6.0 or below: 



Read "A Nation of People - And Cities IV pp. 70-75 in 
GO Rea'diry. in the Content Areas (6). 



2. Fo^ students reading above 6.0; 



Do exercise^, "Two kinds of Context Clues," pp. 10-12 
in Tactics in Reading /B. 



Prepared by: M. JEANNE WORRELL 






nr. TEACHING READING SKILLS ■'rHROUGH.SCi:ENCE IN THE REAPING LAB 

I ' If'' f • ' ' . * • 

A. OVERVIEW : . * 

Success , in working with science/,material requires 
• all of the skills mastered in the reading labi particu- 
larly, finding the main idea, recognizing .suppbr.ting de- 
, tails, determining cause and effect, understanding se-^y 
" • quence? and following dil'fectlpns. The disabled reader 

. strugglini: to understand bio science textbook, ,itnd his 
science teacher, rjEtpidly recognizes the necessity/of 
. mastering the. specialized vpcatjvrlary 'of the/'Sciences. 

Frequently overlooked, vlt^^ly important if the 
student is to achieve success in his, sciencjB school- 
work, is the need for him"^ to bie able . tp; relat^ what he > 
is learning in the classroom and in' tj^e' reading la6 to . 
, what he already Mows about everyday- life.' In this re- 
V - , -spec t, the- feading'^acher, wi'thin the individualized . 

structure pf the realing lab. Is in-?. unique,.pos£tioh 
to.-help the student"" deal with content area reading. 



B. TECHNIQUSa : 



1 



i 



r 



1/ ^ VOCABULARY : ^ . 

' Th^ preteaclving Or j^^inf-brcement of sper" 
. ? cialized vocabiilary require^ that the tea.fiher de.^ ' 

f ^termine the level of the student *s pre-re?^istin^ ' 

knowledge. vTjJ^re is fio point in trying/ to^ teach the 
term "dendrite'^ for e^jainp^le,' \uhless the student is 
familiar with the concepts undfrlying V'nervefVand " fi- 
ber*'. On the other hand, sbn]ii4 students, m^y be at 
home with a word like "base"/ hot realizing thdet it 
has a meaning in science entii*eiy different from what 
it means in mathBmatics.^r sports. 

. ^ In'laddltdoh to ^tkjS highly specialized language 
of sdience, including such terms as miosis and mitosis 
stalactite,^ stalagmite-A«nagnia-, hematad^e, vertegrate, 
etc., there are many multi-meaning words which the 
student may eacbuiitef in other" feon;texts , particiTlarly 
math. Students will be confused if they try to apply 
their math knowledge ,in the science 'q^^ Some 
examples are iny.erslon ^ ^age > r sjql^^t ion , radical, and 
plus . The ^reading .laboratory teacher can help to rein- 
force the acqulsiticxii of these terms in their science 
context through the use ofv specially cqnsttucted puz- 
zles and word games, (See section;I5f 'f ^ possible 
sources.) . ^' 

It is iinportant f or the -reading teacher to con- 
sult with the science- teacher to determine the key 
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SCIENCE (continued) ^ . 

words for a given unit or chapter, and to stress these 
words, as most students cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to memorize long lists of difficult new words. 
The key to success ife repetition in a variety of ways 
of the nidst important terms* . ^ V A 

2. MAIN IDEA ANDvDE'fAILS : . , > 

The mos|:^ obvious use of main 
idea - detail organization in *the sciences is found in 
the description of an experiment* The purpose of the 
experiment, or hypothesis, is the piain idea the student 
has.to keep in mind. steps he follows to prove 

the hypothesis are si^porting details, this might ^ 
be a good way to introduce the concepts of main Idea 
and details to a student who knows something about* an 
experiment, who h^s seen 6ne done, or, ideally, has 
performed one himself in his science class. It is 
essential to relate all nisw concepts to the student's 
own experience, to build on what he already kjioWs. 
■ . . 'i ■■ . . % ' - .. • 

Another common use of main idea - detail organi- 
^^ion is found in the description of processes ^such^ 
• as sedimentation or volcanic activity in earth science, 
reproduction in biology, or reaction of two substances 
in chemistry. Again, it ig important to select essen- 
tial concepts to stress and to relate them to some- 
thing with which the student i§ already familiar, such 
as what happens when you drain the bathtub, what goes 
on inside a tfeakettle, etc. , 

3, CAUSE AND EFFECT : 

^~ Determination or recognition of cause 
and effect relationships is another common, essential 
^ ' tool a student must learn to use in order to succeed 
in science. Hormonal activity triggers metamorphosis 
in Insects. Light stimulates heliotropism in plants. 
Winql, water, ahd^ gravity cause^r^erosion of rocks, in 
turn the process which forms soil. 
■ •. 

Causie and effect .appears to be a fairly clear cut 
relationship, but students ^are often confused by se- 
quential steps or even simple lists* The teacher must 
point out that simply because one event happens before 
another* or because one item appears on list before a- 
nother, the first one is not necessarily the cause 
of the second: A similar problem* in sociaj studies 
reading is created by^ the historical order of events 
which are not necessarily in a cause and effect rela- 
tionship. » . ^ 



SCIENCE ( con t i nue d ) 



4. SEQUENCE ; ' * 

J In doing fkn experiment, unless the proper 

sequence of steps is followed, disaster may resvilt. 
A clear understanding of th6 order of st#s may be 
^ taught by using a recipe format. It becomes readily 
apparent to the student that h^ can't ei^t the brownies 
^ until he has taken them out of the oven| he can't take 
J ' them^out until he ,has put them in, etc,^^ This metaphor 
can t&^n be extended to the experiment description. • 

Understanding sequence is essential! to learning 
the steps in miosis and mitosis, the metimorphosife 
of insects, the composition of the aiif layers sur- 
rounding the earth, or the function the digestive 
and circulatory systems, to name only /a few examples. 
Without this very basic tool, almost all of science 
will remain incomprehensible to. the s/tudent . 



5. 



FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS : 

■ ■ ' ^ Basic to many rfeal life situa- 

tions outside any classroom, the ability to under- y 
stand and follow directions is pf the utmost impor-^ / 
tance to ahy student goin^ fhto a sfcience laboratory / » 
sJftuatiop, as/well as necessary to /his understanding/ 
ox the text. Active physical danger can threaten ^ 
sq meon e who pours the wat^§ into the acid, or who neg- 
lects^ o tuYn off his Buns^en burndr and allow the 
glass to cool. The read irtk lab teacher must rein-^ 
force thiis skill from the ||eginnlng, intformallyv in 
the way in, Which the studint ip -taught /to function 
^in the reading lab; gettinlg but his folder, readihg 
the assignment sheet, finding the right material and 
jkeeping his own records. Many teachers start the year 
v;±tti a bulletin board illustrating the steps to be fol- 
lowed vi-^ diagrams and texts. 

r ■ . . *" . 

Following directions is another skill which can 
'be taught more foj^mally tha^dligh lessons related to the 
understanding bf experiments. It lends itself ideally 



to actual physical activit|' 
ifw'this can be arranged. 



-CONCLUSION 



on the part qf the student, 



Any of these organizational devices are likely^^to occur 
together. For example^; to ^read an experiment , the studeni: 

.deals simultaneously with main idea - sequence, following')ai- 
rections, and cause and effect. WhWl reading about the geo- 
logical process through which the] earth as we know it now de- 
veloped, he must be able to handl^ main Idea-- detail, se- 
quence, knd cause and ^effect, all imor^\ eir less at once. When 
teaching and reinforcing the proce^seslof rea In science,' 
as in any 'other subject field, if^ 'is 'important to remember 
this, and ta emphasize to the student tnat there are many dif- 
ferent reading techniques to "be us^4 togjether^ToTbecome a 

' more able student. \ -20- 



C. MODEL^ TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR SCIENCE IN THE READING LAB 

1. LESSON ^ SCIENCE :- Previewing a Chapter . -^^ \' 

Purpose : - « 

^ To provide students with the necessary frame of reference ' 
(vocabulary and concepts) necessary to read a textbook chapter. 

, students wllT Identify th^e title and the bpldface headings 

used In a textbook and )3Q able to answejr questions based on 
, these cufes beforfe reading a chapter. 

Ste^ 1 * . ' ^ . ^ . ^ ' . 

. Write on board: ' v , ( ' • „ ' 

Eating for better heai^th - ^ 

Plgestlon begins - 7 ^ 

Digestion goes on ^ , / 

. ^ Digestion Is completed , ° ; ^ 

A balanced diet ' ' 

Have students decide: . ' " ' ' 

'A. What the chapter is ajbout ' . ^ 

B, What deta^llseaclj ^itb- heading will contain 

C. What tifpe 'of Illustration the -author should include 




Step 2 

Write the title 6f a short article on board. 
Have students decide what the article will be about. 

Step 3 

Distribute rexographdd copies of the article. (Make sure the 
boldfaced headings sfand out on the rexograph). 
Instruct students tolread pnly the boldfaced heading. 

Step 4 ^ ^ . ■. \ . 

Have students answer | questions based on the headings. ' 

step 5 " V ^' . - <■ 

Direct students to read article. * 
Step 6 ' ^ / . 

Discuss^ how the title and the bdldlaced headings assisted the 
students in antici^patirig. the information coirtained^ in the 

articldv^ " ' . ^ ' 

Step 7 ^ 
Tu?:n to students' textbooks and rep^t steps 2-6 sub- 
stituting the text for the^ Texographed article. 

~ ^ ■ . . ' . ■ . % /■ 

Prepared by: BARBARA ERDMAN 
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' C. MODEL .TEACHING ACTIVLTIES K>R SCIENCE In' Tfe READING LAB 



r 



1 1 - LESSON - SCIENCE : Multiple . Word Meanings in Content Area ^ 

- . S»me words. Same spelling. Different meanings. ' 

Directions * , ' ^ * 

Read. Look at the Illustrations, read. Flll^n the 

sentences. 

In, art ^ In sports 



i' 



/ 



In math 



B. 




Ija science 




In matl^, a ba ^e is the bc)t-t:Qm sld^ of a-trlangle//^ ^ r 
pr the side that the. trrlangle rests: on. 




In art the bottom section that a >^ablnet "rests- on Is. called 
a base. 




In science, a bag€*may refer to, a pajt of a pi|ant or animal, 
the base of a leaf, the base of the skull. ^^JX^ 



1. In 



the base of a triangle^ Is^ kt 'tlie bottom. / 



:le r 



2.i%^Thls triangle rests*^ah lts\ 
3. In sports, the ball player touches hpm,e 




to: 



4. My T.V^'%^p sits on its 
the 



The base Is down on 



5. In science, the leaf is attached to^'the stem^at its 



In science a solution Is a aolid dissolved in water: Salt ; 
in water is a solution. iC^^^sLtaL 

NaCl + H2Q = solution * , . i 
Sugar in coffee is a ^oluta^n ^ ^j^22?>> sijgar 



In math the way to solve a problem is called a solution. 
Proijlem: • ' . , ' ■ 



Given : V^C^g ' 
3 for 25^ 



WBTch is, cheaper? 3 oranges -for 25^ or 8^ for one orange? 

8^ each . , ^ 

' To find: Which is cheaper? ^ ■ ^ • *^ 

Solution : 3 X 8^= 24^ \ SuPtrac't 25 ' . 

• "pr ^ 3 for- 25<^ ' ~24 

^<=\ ' \ « ' 1^ Solution 

Orange\fo_r eight cents is the cheaper vip.y to buy oranges.\. 



LES SON - SCIENCE- (CQntlixued) 

Pill in the kX'knks : ' 

' \ ' ■ ■ ■ "'■ 

Iv' Jn math JJhe wajr^^ fiticj the answer/ to a problem is 

t ^ , called " 

2. In - '■'^ ,-.a solution is salt /in water,. 



3. when- ydu put aug^r in coffee, you have a 



C. In your home the T.V. sel^^and ref rigeritoir work on electric 

power . , Con Ed sells power to you., TPhat power makes electrical 
appliances Work. . 



Nq powfer « no, lights 
Nd ^power ^ no T.V, 



Im math when you multiply three 3* s yoii can write it:* 

. - • & X 3 ' ■ - 3 , , \. 

3 times 3 . ^ ^^^^ 3^ 

In math 32 » three squared = 3 to the second power , 

43 = 4X4 X 4 = 4^cubed = 4 to the third power . 
How many times do you multiply the -number by ^itself ? 
That is the po wer of the number 

t^ill in the blank*^ . ; ^ 

■ . - «i 

^ • . * . * 

1. In 32 ^ three to the second power . 

^. In math 5^ = five to the second 



3. In your home, Con Ed sells you electriq This 

power makes, T.V;, and y ork. We pay 

mdney to buy ^rom Con Ed. - * 

Now ^writQ some sentences of your own. Use* power, base and 
solution in sentences. 
. . .-. ■ • ■ . * 

Look up these pairs of words. Maybe you can explain their use 
- afad different mea|]iing&,v ^ ^ 

root in math radical in math 

root in biology radical in history 

Star in science ' uni6n in math 

star in movies union in history ^ 

cell In biology, 

cellr in social studies . 



.-Is- 



prepared by: . HARRIET SIEQEli 



*C. MODE L TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR SCIENCE IN THE READING LAB 
III. LESSON - SCIENCE -; Organizing a Chapter 

This lesson is directed toward a small group, ai^it uses ^ 
t'fee material in the textbook for two purposes: 

To teach the reader about Learning and Behavior (the 
.focus of chapter 38 in Pathways in Biology^ - Oxen- 
>• ' ^ iiorn. Globe Book Co. , New^ork, 1975.) 

2. To teach students a way of organizing infbrmation in 
a chapter to help them recall aod study. 

• Aim: The students will set up a worksheet and will be able to 
organize topic hegiings into questions to structure the 
information. P . 



Motivation; 



Cover Columns B and C with a piece of- paper. Now read Column A 
three times. Write as many of the words as you can ^remember in 
^he correct order on a sheet of paper. Repeat the irocetlure for 
Columns B and C. 



A 

Biz 

Waab 

Omt 
/Borl 

Dad 

Raf 

"Hi caw 

Arb 

Sma 
"Vilf 



B 
Yes 
Dog 
Harry 
House 
Moon 
Tw5 
Cold 
Not 
^et 
Was 



C 

John 

And 

Mary 

Went 

To 

The 

Party 

Tpgether 

Last 

Night 



Answer Questions 1 through 4: 

1. Which column was easiest to> remember? 

2. Which column was the hardest to remembet? 

3. How do S^ou explain the difference in ypur ability 
leaEn the' ten items in each 'column? - 

4. Hdw can this experiment help you 'in studying? 



to 



Alter doing this m'ini-e|tpe,rime9t with the youngsters, they will. 
ar|swer the. questions and reach ti^e conclusion that is easier to 
r^pall infbrmation |hat is m|aningful.^ 

Procedure: (jalLfcth the teacher) ' ' a ' • 

1. Duplicate^the first paragraph ^iili lesson 38, w^ich is number- 
: .ed SS-l, and ask students to tu;^n the heading into a que^stlon 
Thus the tlbanlng of Learning beiomes What Is^The Mea^ning Of'« 
Learning? Now have each student crbss 9ut ^^erf seritence 



LESSON - SCIENCE (continued) ' 

...» . ^ # * , ^ . • . 

that does not answer thati question; . - 

^» « . ■ 

I38-I. The Meaning of Learning 

•Reflexes and Instincts are inborn, unlearned acts. 
But what Is learning? Learning means that an ani.- 
mal acquires new responses from its experiences. - 
Using Ha basic reflexes, the animal develops new. 
.^^^ pathways for response. Learned behavior makes use 
, ' , of the cerebrum in addition to the spinal 6ord, 
"^** medulla and cerebellum. , , 

.-Can you teach your pets? Many of them are 
' able to learn simple responses. When your.dog^ . . 

wants to go out , it has learned to scratch at the 
door. Your dog barks fo'r candy or for you to play 
with it. Other animals can learn too. tA squirrel 
"learns" to sit up anid beg for a niit. Beftrs are 
taught to dance; seals are taught t<5 play ball or 
honk horns. Horses at the tfack start to run when 
ihey hear the starter's pistol. If you keep a fish 
tank try this experiment. Tap the «ldes ot the . 
tank; drop some food on the surface of the water. 
Do this for about a week, -^t the end of the^week, 
tap the tank without severing food. The fish 
quickly respond to your tap and come to the top. 
You have "educated'* fish. ' *^ 

These responses of the dog, • fish and other 
animals are examples of ^learned acts . Certiinly 
they dlJffer from our doin^ a jigsaw puzzle,; typ- X 
ing a letter, or fixing a car. But^ they are ac- 
quired or learned. V 



2. Instruct the student In^how to set up a worksheet with 
a question and an answer for each topic in the chapter. 

Exarngjle.: ^ « . 

*" ' 91 — 

38-1 What is the meaning of ^ Learning means that an 

learniiig? • animal acquires ne1» res- 

ponses from its experien 

3. Students working by themselves. • 

Students Will make questions out of all the topic head- 
ings, find the answers and put on their worksheets. 

4 ReyiSw - The group will go over all questions and an** 
swers. They will disQusS whether or not this method 
makes the material more meaningful and therefore easier 
to recall. . * 



Oxenhorn, op. clt., p. 253 



ESSQN - .SCIENCE (eoritinued) • ,. ' 

5. Students will jr.ans«v6r jthevquest ions At ,r;tbe, end of the 
cha|>ter. ' ' • / 

■'"A.- Choose/ Another Title For Chapter 38. - 
Learning is Changed Behavior 

2. Educational^ Important . . ' . 

3. All Learning .Comes from Books \ . 

r " -*'4.'Man is the Most Intelligent Animal ■ , - 
=v , • . . . 

B. /In Which. Sectipn Can .This Information B^ Located? * 

1. How can you^teach a dog new tricks? i 

2. What do w© call a change in reflex? / 

3. How can. you break a bad habit.? ' h 

.4. Hpw. are learning and personality related? . . 

C. How Much I>5' You Remember? 

1. Closing your books when Jbhe class bell rings is ^ 
an j9xamp)Le of a (an) , • " 
a. reflex. / . ' * ' 

w b. habit * \ 

t.. instinct .. * ' • ^ ^ 
d. voluntptry apt. ' • ' 

2. Memory arid lQarnin^j;;arr involved i . 
a. typing correctly. , 

^ . b. knee jerk, v 

G. mouth watering. / 

d. growing normally. . . ^ 

3. When a dog's mouth waters at^ the sound of a bell, 
^ the dog has . . * \ . 

a. forpied a habit. • 

b. learned to think » . 

c. been poorly trained. • \ 

e. been conditioned. - . ♦ 

4. Trial and ei^ror describe 

.a. habit formation, ' ' ' / 

b. conditioning. * . 

c. a #orm of leai-ning. • ' 
e. inborn reflex "behavior. . ^ 

It' is^ imp6i:tant ti) note that th.ese questions emphasize the 
^ injportante df using the information in a text to reinforce 
reading skills. • 



Prepared by : MIMI CHODOSH 

^Oxenhorn. op. cit. , p. 258 
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TEAdaiNG READINgjSKIIiLS THROUGH SOCIAL STDDIES AND HCIENCE KATSRIAia 



J V. SUMMARY ; ' • 

Social studies and science materials usually found ^ 
in the reading, lab- are categorized in High School Rea'dlng 
Taxonomy ; A Guide to Materials . These materials have 
been listed in the appendix' of this manual. 

In order t9 help our students with content area 
reading problenjs, a content corner furnished with copies 
of texts used in subject classes might be set aside in 
the lab. ThiiS corner could also be stocked with sudh , 
contemt area skills materials as the Gp s eries, the E.P.L . 
Skills .Series and the Be a Better Reade?' i?orkbooks . * . 



A Reading Manual and Taxonomy for the Social Studies 
Classroom , although specifically designed for use. in the 
social* studies classroom, is also helpful foi-. integrating 
social studies topics into the, specific skills orienta- 
tion of the reading" labs. It provides a broad listing 
of soxjial studies topics, the skills that may be devel- 
oped^from them, ■and references with approximate . reading 
levels, to a number of texts used in the schools. 

Sources which piovide model lessotts->4ji^>elence and 
social studies, among others, are Reading in the Content. 
Areas , and Teaching Reading Skills Through/ Social ■ 
Studies and Science' Materials . Each model lesson plan 
is preceded by an IntroductjLon apd a section outlining 
the procedures to be followed in using the lesson with 
a small group. 

-These resources, ill addition to the .overviews and 
model lessons provided in this manual, are designed to 
i>rovide readiilfe^. teachers with a • foundation upon which^ 
to develop their own materials and japproa,ches in re- 
sponse to the specific needs of their stUd0^ts/ 



TEACHING REAPING SKILLS THROUGH SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE HATERIAlLS 
V. APPENDIX ' ' ' ' • * 



Critical Readlns^nd Listening Study 



J 

Some Social Studies and Science Reading Materials 
Level • . Material 

M-H " Basic^ Reading -Skills 

• >^ 

« • Ef-M • Be a Better Reader 

) 

' , \ Group ^ 

.Developing Reading Skills 
■ . H ^ EDL Study SJIill^4^t>rary " . 

ErM ■ GO -Reading in "the Content Areas 

J ' H New Practice Readers^ 

E . Scholastic - Map .Skills 
E .Skilpacers 

SRA Dlme»nsl(^ns - Countries and Cultures 
' ,SRA - Map and Glove Skills 
SRA Reading Laboratories 
Success With Words 




TEACHING READING 8KILLS> THROUGH SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE MATERIALS 
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